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“Memorabilia. 





LL readers interested in the development 
of roads and the regulation of traffic 
throughout the country should make a note of 
Mr. A. W. Goodfellow’s article, ‘ Sheffield 
Turnpikes in the 18th Century ’ in the T'ran- 
sactions of the Hunter Archaeological Society 
for this last February. The dependence of 
prosperity upon communication is a well- 
realised fact, but there can be few more strik- 
ing illustrations of it than Sheffield. The 
trade of the town was ‘‘ inconsiderable con- 
fined and precarious ’’ during the long gener- 
ations which put up with bad roads, for the 
site, between impassable hills and low-lying 
country much subject to floods, presented even 
unusual difficulties to the traveller when 
tracks rather than roads had to serve. With 
the days of turnpikes, as Mr. Goodfellow 
shows at length, Sheffield’s good times began. 
We are given particulars of regulations, 
charges, types of traffic, regulations, routes. 
By, the end of the eighteenth century the dis- 
trict was humming with road activity of all 
kinds, and dotted with notable inns. And 
then, to conclude, he quotes from Hunter’s 
‘Hallamshire ’ : 

Everyone formerly knew the Tontine Hotel 
... the great posting house. Twenty horses 
and five post-boys were always ready when the 
yard-bell rang, and the call was given “ First 

ir out!” As many as forty pairs of horses 

ave been supplied, in one day, by borrowing 
from other inns, and the highest personages of 
Europe have been drawn from the shadow of 
the archway . . At one time the respected 
host had as many as three hundred horses 
standing at different stages for cheneing 
- +. and when the Midland line was openec 
as far as Derby, a temporary stimulus was 

‘iven to the posting business . But when the 
Ine was extended past Sheffield to Normanton, 
the whole posting establishment collapsed at 


once, Twelve pairs of horses was wanted one 
day, the last on which there was any demand 
for on the morrow the road was for- 





saken and the whole stud of the proprietor had 


to be sold at any price ... 

The road is once more crowded and the rail- 
way in its turn is feeling the attacks of 
change; but the petrol stations seem hardly 
so pleasant to the imagination as the three 
hundred horses and the post-boys. 


[X the Genealugists’ Magazine for March will 

be found the conclusion of the discussion 
by Mr, Thomas Innes, of Learney, Albany 
Herald, on the Descent of the Chiefship and 
Chieftaincy of Clans. In the section on 
‘ Chieftain,’ Mr. Innes tells us that, until 
quite recently, there was no difference in use 
between this word and ‘“‘ chief,’’ but that now 
“* chieftain ’’ has come to be the term for a 
chief of a branch, a lesser chief. Yet the true 
original distinction would seem to be other: 
*‘ chieftain is strictly a territorial style as its 
derivation from chevetainerie, ‘‘ the property 
of a chieftain,’ may suggest. Moreover, it is 
usually accompanied by a place-name — 
“chieftain of so-and-so’’—which indicates 
that its bearer is the head not so much of a 
family sub-group as of the inhabitants within 
a certain area. ‘ Research in Ireland,’ by 
Mr. J. F. Ainsworth, contains a considerable 
amount of detail on available material, and 
goes to show that research, whether into the 
history of an Irish family or of an Irish dis- 
trict, is not such a hopeless task as it is some- 
times considered to be. Mr. T. U. Sadleir, 
Deputy Ulster King of Arms, adds some 
further useful particulars of sources. Canon 
Pentin in this number brings his extracts 
from the Anglican Church Registers of Lis- 
bon, Portugal, to an end. He gives a list of 
the occupations of the British at Lisbon, who 
apage in the Registers during the chaplaincy 
of the Rev. G. S, Prior (1841-1861), which tes- 
tifies to considerable variety; it includes a 
dyer of blue, and a pyrotechnist besides a 
great number of more ordinary workers. 


EXTRACTS from the Leeds Intelligencer 

and the Leeds Mercury from 1769 to 1776, 
edited by Mr. G. Denison Lumb, F.S.A., com- 
pose Vol. xxxviii, of the Publications of the 
Thoresby Society. Indexes of Persons, Places 
and Miscellaneous References help the 
searcher to find his way about, and it needs 
but a little dipping into these pages to dis- 
cover justification for the Editor’s claim that 
many of the items throw an interesting light 
on the period. Wesley’s visits to Leeds were 
during these years fairly frequent, and the 
papers took notice of his preaching. There 
are two or three accounts of elopements, 
always elopement of a wife from a husband; 
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of one of these ladies it is signified by a hand 
that ‘‘ this is the Fourteenth Time she has 
left her Husband,’? who now announces that 
he is ‘‘ determined not to pay any Debts she 
may Contract after the Date of this Advertise- 
ment.’’ Towards the end of the period the 
most pressing public affair was the dispute 
with the Colonies, and the Leeds Intelligencer 
in April, 1776, declares that 

The oldest person living in this neighbour- 
hood never remembers recruits entering more 
chearfully into his Majesty’s service, than at 
this juncture, to bring the rebellious, ungrate- 
ful Colonists to their duty: this is not owing 
to a want of employ in our different manufac- 
tories, trade in general being as brisk as has 
been known for many years past; notwith- 
standing the wise prognostications of our 
patriots to the contrary. 

There is rather an amusing note about the 
Lord Halifax of the day, ‘‘ who possesses a 
large tract of land in North America on which 
he has resided many years, {and] lives un- 
molested there by the Provincials. When the 
troubles first broke out they sent to him, but 
he gave for answer ‘ he was too old for a busy 
life.’ ’”” 

Some of the theatre news is interesting: 
to take one instance, in August, 1772, they 
performed at the New Theatre, Leeds, ‘‘ A 
Comedy call’d The Tempest, or the Enchanted 
Island (as alter’d from Shakespeare by Dry- 
den).’’ In the month before they had had 
acted “by his Majesty’s Servants... a 
Masque (of Five Acts) call’d King Arthur 
or the British Worthy (Written by Mr. Dry- 
den). The Music by Mr. Purcell and Dr. 
Arne,”’ 


Two interesting French items will be found 

under ‘ News and Notes’ in the Journal 
of the British Society of Master Glass 
Painters for April. First, a little note on 
M. Jacques Simon, glass-painter of Reims, 
who saved the glass of the great rose window 
of the Cathedral during the heavy bombard- 
ment of September, 1914. Serving at the 
front, he was granted special leave from the 
army that he might superintend the removal 
of the glass. It had been restored by his 
father three years earlier. The family of 
Simon have been glass-painters for genera- 
tions. 

Next, we are told that an attempt is being 
made to safeguard against dangers of war the 
magnificent thirteenth-century windows of 
Chartres. The French Parliament is to be 
petitioned for the removal of the military 
aerodrome which lies now only a quarter of a 
mile away. An attack on this air base, it is 











urged, would mean the destruction of all the 
windows in the Cathedral, and they are unique, 
universally famous, and one of the greatest 
glories of France. Lovers of Chartres will re. 
member also the danger to the glorious north 
and south porches and to more than one 
cherished statue. Among the signatories to 
the petition is M. Paul Claudel, 

Mr. Leicester B. Holland continues the 
translation of Viollet-Le-Duc’s ‘ Vitrail’: 
Mr, John A. Knowles contributes papers on 
‘The Church of the Glass-painters, §¢, 
Helen’s Church, York’; on ‘ Gild Windows,’ 
and on ‘ Leaded Lights and Ornamental Glaz. 
ing’; and there is an article by Dr. Jean 
Helbig, of the Brussels Museum of Art and 
History, entitled ‘The Clemency and Harsh- 
ness of Fate.’ This is a record of the surviy- 
ing works of great glass-painters of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth century. These artists, 
working in the Southern Low Countries, were 
then to be numbered by hundreds, yet only 
about forty of their works remain, the harsh- 
ness of fate being thus more in evidence than 
the clemency, while a certain capriciousness 
in destruction and in preservation is also to 
be noted, 


N the course of this month we are to have 
Part IX (‘A Further Miscellany ’) of 
Mr. Aleyn Lyell Reade’s ‘ Johnsonian Glean- 
ings.’ Subscribers are invited to write to Mr. 
Lyell Reade at Treleaven House, Blundell- 


sands, near Liverpool. The price to sub- 
scribers before issue is £1 1s. It contains 
accounts of several families—Hardwicke, 


Cambden, Harrison, Rutter, Pargiter, Pyott, 
Mallet; details concerning Cornelius Ford; 
traditions and characters of Lichfield; the 
story of the Miss Colliers; an account of 
Thomas Boothby of Tooley Park, whose family 
Fielding is said to have portrayed in his 
novels, with many other things. Part X is to 
consist of a straightforward narrative of 
Johnson’s life down to 1740. 


PAMPHLET entitled ‘ The Hackney Free 
and Parochial School ’ is being circulated 

at the price of sixpence in aid of the Schools 
Reconstruction Fund. It is an interesting 
history in which appear many notable names: 
Christopher Urswick, rector of Hackney and 
builder of the school; Dame Margaret Audley 
who left money to pay the schoolmaster; Sir 
John Cass, one of the managers in 1714; the 
Tyssen family ; the Watson brothers, and Miss 
Letitia Powell, aunt of General Baden-Powell. 
(H. Nevill and Son, 44, Amherst Road, 
Hackney, E.8). 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ANNA DE LILLE AND THE TRIAL 
OF CHARLES I. 


()s two occasions during the last four years 
the B.B.C. has broadcast a play entitled 
‘The King’s Tryall’ as a dramatic reconstruc- 
tion of the trial of Charles I in 1649, which 
was claimed to be historically accurate. Into 
the play was introduced an incident which 
probably few persons had ever heard of 
before. This incident concerned a Lady de 
Lille, who, it was represented, was branded 
with hot irons in open court by Colonel Hew- 
son for calling out ‘‘ traitors and rebels.’’ 

A search through the whole of the indices 
of ‘N. and Q.’ from its very beginning, as 
well as a close examination of over seventy 
books, records, histories, pamphlets and 
manuscripts, failed to discover any reference 
to, or any mention whatever of, this supposed 
branding incident. 

It was eventually discovered that the de 
Lille story was based upon some Sancroft 
Letters in the British Museum (Harl. 3784). 
These included two letters written by Dr. 
Levet in 1665 to Sancroft, then Dean of St. 
Paul’s, and three letters written by Anna de 
Lille herself begging for financial assistance. 

Dr. Levet wrote: 

She hath two brands upon her, that of her 
shoulder I have seen (a handful broad) she 
received them from Col. Huson at the first 
tryall of our king in open Court for saying 
(upon their reading of his accusation) that it 
was not his subjects but traytors and rebels 
that made it. His Majesty then seeing her 
flesh smoake and her haire all of a fire for him 
by their hot irons much commisserated her 
and wished that he had been able to have 
requited her, 

In Levet’s second letter are given names of 
persons who had _ seen the brands. But, 
strangely enough, the letters of Anna de 
Lille herself do not say anything at all about 
the King’s trial or her alleged interruption, 
arrest and branding. She incidentally men- 
tions that she ‘‘ had been made the object of 
pity for loyaltie be burned and imprisoned.”’ 
This is, however, accounted for in a statement 
of Levet’s to the effect that she had lately 
been in prison four years “for breaking a 
glass full of wine in the face of a woman for 
treason.’’ 

Mr. J. G. Muddiman, in his ‘ Trial of 





embodied it in his account, describing it as a 
‘brutal act that has never before been re- 
corded.’’ The story, however, had _ been 
thoroughly investigated in an article by E. 
Margaret Thompson in the Scottish Historical 
Review, vol. xix., for 1922, entitled ‘ The 
daughter of Anne of Denmark’s Secretary.’ 
Miss Thompson did not credit Levet’s rela- 
tion, or believe there was any truth in the 
story. 

There are numerous reasons for rejecting 
the authenticity of the alleged incident. It 
was written sixteen years later than its sup- 
posed happening, and then it was related at 
second hand. The central figure, Anna de 
Lille, gave no written confirmation and made 
no mention in any of her three letters of the 
King’s trial, or even claimed to have been 
present. She however made a statement that 
‘“‘ she dare not claim’ the character Levet 
was giving Sancroft about her. 

There are also inaccuracies and absurdities 
in the story. Colonel Hewson was not in 
charge of the guards, but Colonel Axtel. The 
former was one of the King’s judges and if 
he or any of the other judges had brought 
branding irons into the Court, the fact would 
have been known to all present. Had any 
person been branded “‘in open Court,’’ it 
would have been impossible to suppress such 
news from the pamphleteers. Also, the 
alleged branding was not alluded to at the 
trials of the regicides, although the threaten- 
ing to fire at Lady Fairfax was brought up 
against Axtel. 

No confirmation of the story has yet been 
discovered anywhere either in print or manu- 
script, and Dr. Levet’s story stands by itself. 
It has no known support either before, during 
or after his time, 

Had Sancroft believed the story himself, he 
would have made it public. His contribution 
of 20s, towards Anna de Lille’s debt of £10 
is no proof of his belief. Judging from the 
tone of Levet’s second letter, it would appear 
that Sancroft had rebuked him for his 


credulity. G. H. Wartow. 
JOHN WILSON AND THE CHAIR OF 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY AT 
EDINBURGH. 


1. TrstTrMontrAts 1n 1820. 


HE reader of Mrs. Gordon’s ‘ Christopher 
North’ gets only a placid picture of com- 
fort between her father’s loss of fortune in 





Charles I,’ accepted the story as genuine, and | 1815 and his election to the professorship of 
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Moral Philosophy at the University of Edin- 
burgh in July, 1820. His exertions for Black- 
wood’s Magazine allowed him an income, but 
he had given up any lingering notions of prac- 
tising law, and some steady occupation was 
decidedly desirable for a man with a wife and 
five children. His financial embarrassments 
appear, even discounting his occasional lapses 
into exaggeration, from a letter Wilson sent 
De Quincey on March 22, 1820: 

... If I accept any more bills of yours, and am 
left to pay them, the necessary consequence is 
loss of credit, and an arrest. I declare to you, 
my dear Friend, that life is scarcely endurable 
to me under the ignominious shifts and sub- 
terfuges that I have been driven to in order to 
take up these last two bills. Pardon me if I 
have said anything to hurt you—for God knows 
that I love you, and wd assist you to the last 
farthing of what I have. My affairs are at a 
crisis—not a hopeless one, but one that will be 
fatal to my whole future life if I should be 
forced to accept any more bills! As it is, I do 
not know how to extricate myself from present 
embarrassments. Yet I do not fear in a year or 
two to make things square again (A. H. Japp, 
*De Quincey Memorials,’ ii. pp. 40-42). 

After reading this letter one can easily under- 
stand why Wilson presented himself as candi- 
date for the philosophical chair at Edinburgh 
upon the death of Dr. Thomas Brown in 
April, 1820. His chief rival as the field gra- 
dually thinned was the Whig, Sir William 
Hamilton, who had made much less noise in 
the world than had Wilson, but who had 
devoted himself solely, since gaining honours 
at Oxford, to the study of philosophy. As to 
Wilson’s philosophical qualifications, it is 
most interesting that Lockhart wrote to his 
Welsh friend, David Williams, in February, 
1818, concerning Blackwood’s Magazine: ‘“‘ If 
you have plunged into the higher philosophy, 
and could write on these subjects, you would 
supply our greatest vacuum’’ (Mrs. Oliphant, 
‘ Annals of a Publishing House,’ pp. 187-8). 
To the Town Council of Edinburgh, a body 
swayed by political rather than philosophic 
principals, each candidate naturally pre 
sented certain testimonials. 

In a great library one may still find, bound 
side by side usually, the ‘‘ testimonials in 
favour of Sir William Hamilton, Baronet, 
Advocate, Master of Arts and Doctor of Philo- 
sophy, Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian 
Societies of Edinburgh, Honorary Member of 
the Latin and Minerological Societies of Jena, 
and of the Antiquarian Society of Newcastle, 
etc.’’, and the ‘‘ certificate in favour of Mr. 
John Wilson, Advocate.’’ 

The twenty-two letters for Hamilton include 
those from R. Jenkyns, Master of Balliol, the 











Reverend Thomas M‘Crie, Francis Jeffrey, th 
Reverend Samuel Parr, Dugald Stewart, an 
others. Jeffrey closes his testimonial thus : 

. .. If my opinion is worth any thing on suchy 
subject, I have no hesitation in saying that his 
[Hamilton’s] pretensions appear to me to 
decidedly superior to those of any other candi. 
date that yet remains on the field. 

Wilson’s champions number, impressively, 
thirty-three : 

1, Rev. George M’Latchie; 2, John Young 
Prof, of Greek, and 3, George Jardine, Pra 
of Logic in Glasgow ; 4, Rev. James Mylne, 
Prof. of Moral Philosophy in Glasgow; §, 
Robert Davidson, Prof. of Law in GI . 
6, Rev. Dr. Taylor, Principal of the Univer. 
sity of Glasgow; 7, Rev. Dr. Taylor, minister 
in Glasgow; 8, Dr. Routh of Magdalen; 9, 
Rev. T. Collins, tutor at Magdalen; 10, Rev, 
William Russell, Fellow of Magdalen; Ui, 
Rev, Walter Birch, formerly Fellow of Mag. 
dalen ; 12, Reginald Heber; 13, Rev. W. Mac. 
donald; 14, Rev. Dr. Goodenough; 15, Rev. 
James Russell; 16, Rev. Samuel Gamlen; 17, 
Rev. Henry Phillpotts; 18, Rev. Charles 
Thorp; 19, Nathaniel Ellison, barrister; 2, 
Dr. Kidd; 21, Rev. Charles P. Burney; 2, 
Sir Charles Grey ; 23, Rev. George Shepherd: 
24, Rev. Richard Dixon; 25, Rev. Benjamin 
Cheese; 26, Rev. William Barton, rector of 
Windermere ; 27, Rev. John Fleming ; 28, The 
Very Rev. Principal Baird of the University 
of Edinburgh; 29, R. Jameson, Prof. of 
Natural History in the University of Edin- 
burgh; 30, William Roscoe; 31, William 
a ; 32, Robert Southey ; 33, Walter 

cott. . 

The large number of ‘‘ reverends”’ in the 
list may probably be accounted for by the fact 
that Wilson’s religious orthodoxy had bee 
questioned by the Whigs. 

Dr. Routh writes to Wilson that amongst 
the non-foundationers of Magdalen College, who 
are generally about twelve in number, I do not 
recollect any one, during my long residence in 
it, who has had an equal share of reputation 
with yourself for great natural abilities, united 
with extensive literary acquirements; 
and the Reverend Walter Birch, formerly 
Fellow of Magdalen, remarks that he is read 
completely to reverse his former relations Wi 
Wilson 
and become the scholar in my turn, whenever 
he may favour the public with his lectures; for 
I am persuaded, that he has the generous ambi- 
tion, and the powers too, that will enable him 
to follow (passibus aequis) his most dis 
tinguished predecessors, and transmit the high 
reputation of the chair unimpaired to posterity. 
Wordsworth’s recommendation appears sil- 
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——— 


guarly cold and ambiguous. John Scott in 

the London Magazine of December, 1820 (ii. 
674) notes the double meaning in this 

liter gleefully. 

My Dear Sir, Rydal Mount, May 5, 1820. 


Of the particular fitness of any one to fill the 
Chair of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Rdinburgh, | am an _ incompetent judge, 
having Only a vague notion of the duties 
of the Office. But if a one is to 

nd upon pre-eminence of natural powers 
ans” cultivated by excellent education, 
and habitually directed to the stury of Ethics, 
in the most comprehensive sense of the 
word; upon such powers, and great energy 

of character, with correspondent industry, I 
have no hesitation in saying that the Electors, 
the University, and Scotland in general, must 
be fortunate in no common degree, if, among 
the Competitors, there be found one more 
eligible ote yourself, 

ishing you, cordially, success in the pursuit 

of this honourable object of ambition, I 
remain, my dear Sir, 

Very faithfully yours, 
William Wordsworth. 


Southey’s letter is kinder: yet he seems to 
be writing from necessity as much as from 
inclination. It is a curious fact that Wilson 
always felt the warmest regard for the 
laureate; for no other person did he later 
break so many critical lances in his long 
career as contributor to Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. But Southey never really warmed to his 
hard-drinking, cock-fighting contemporary of 
the Lakes. ‘‘ 1 could not tolerate his manner 
of life enough to accept the advances which 
he made towards an intimacy,’’ Southey in- 
forms a correspondent, with entirely unneces- 
sary indignation, in 1819 (John Wood War- 
ter, ‘Selections from the Correspondence of 
Robert Southey,’ iii. p. 124). 

My Dear Sir, Llangedwin, April 21, 1820. 

I have just received your letter, which 
followed me to this place, the residence of my 
friend C. Williams Wynn. It would give me 
sincere pleasure if any testimony of mine 
should be serviceable to you in the object at 
whieh you are aiming; and if great powers, 
great activity of mind, great industry, and 
great readiness, are considered, as they ought 
to he, the requisites for Professorship, I know 
not to whom the Magistrates and Town Council 
could award it with more propriety than to 
you. Were I of their number, my vote would 

€ so given, upon the principle of detur 
digniori, even if the consideration of congenial 
opinions, similar pursuits, and personal good 
will, were to be laid aside. 

_. Believe me, my dear Sir, 
With sincere wishes for your success, 
And much respect, 
Yours faithfully, 
Robert Southey. 





In striking contrast to the other two is the 
letter of Walter Scott, to whom Wilson really 
owed his election, 


Castle Street, May 2, 1820. 
My Dear Sir, 

As you have done me the honour to request 
from me some testimonial of your qualifications 
to undertake the important task of a teacher of 
Moral Philosophy, I ought not to permit a sense 
of my own incompetence to decide on such a 
question to interfere with the justice which | 
conceive to be due to you. I have understood 
from all who have known the course of your 
studies, both at Glasgow and Oxford, that your 
acquirements in learning rendered you one of 
the most distinguished young men of your time, 
and I think it will be hardly denied that, in 
the various publications you have given to the 
world, you have shewn that you possess 
original genius and power of expression in a 
degree equal to your acquired knowledge. In the 
general range of literature, there are few topics 
which you have not considered, and I conceive 
that it would only require the direction of your 
powerful and original mind to any one 
particular study, in order to render yourself 
perfectly master of it. 

[I must not omit to mention what I consider 
as a point of very great importance at the 
present time, that your principles are such as 
will induce you to guard your students against 
the practical] errors which are frequently found 
to result from a vague indulgence in meta- 
physical speculations, 

I ought to add, that if a high spirit of 
honour, the utmost suavity and good nature, 
both of mind and manner, and a ready com- 
mand of natural eloquence, are desireable 
requisites, I know no one who possesses these in 
a more eminent degree. 

Wishing you every success in your present 
pursuit, I have the honour to be, 

Dear Sir, &c. 
Walter Scott. 


Wilson got the election. Hamilton was 
appointed Professor of Civil History in 1821 
at the resignation of William Fraser Tytler, 
but he had to wait until 1836 for the professor- 
ship of Logic. 


2. Tue Muscurar Sipe or Morar 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Walter Scott’s hope that Wilson would be 
a reformed man on attaining the chair of 
Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh in 1820 was 
only partially gratified. Within a year after 
the election he knocked out a bully at Hawick- 
fair; two or three years after that he soundly 
thrashed a young lord who had, at an inn, 
mistaken Mrs. Wilson for the landlady and 
insulted her. Harriet Martineau describes 
with her usual enthusiasm the appearance of 
Wilson and Campbell as, after discussing for 
four-and-twenty es wine and poetry, they 
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left a tavern in Edinburgh (shortly after the 
time of Wilson’s election), ‘‘ haggard and 
red-eyed, hoarse and exhausted, a remarkable 
spectacle in connection with the Moral Philo- 
sophy Chair in any University.’’ John Hill 
Burton tells of Wilson’s visit to Tarland, on 
the border of the Highlands, a ruffianly centre 
for sm uggled whiskey. ‘‘ The Professor had 
seen and experienced the ways of the place. 
He hinted, with a sort of half-sarcastic 
solemnity, and he was there in the course of 
the ethical enquiries to which he had devoted 
himself.’’ 

Wilson’s little affair with Lord M. or Lord 
r has been told in both R. H. Barham’s 
Diary and Henry Curwen’s ‘A History of 
Booksellers’ (pp. 219-21). I choose the pun- 
gent account of the former. 


Amusing story told of John Wilson, the Pro- 
fessor of Morality, editor of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and my old college acquaintance. 
He had taken Mrs. Wilson, her sister, and her 
sister’s husband, in the summer of 1824, to the 
inn at Bowness for the purpose of viewing the 
Lake district. On the morning after their 
arrival the gentlemen walked out, leaving the 
ladies at their breakfast. Suddenly the latter 
were most unceremoniously broken in upon by 
Lord M—, a young nobleman expelled from 
Christ Church, and three of his companions, 
one of whom was in orders. In spite of the 
interference of the landlady, they acted very 
rudely, insisted on saluting the ladies, and in 
the scuffle overturned the table. Having been 
with much difficulty induced to quit the room, 
they next proceeded to stroll by the margin of 
the magnificent piece of water in the immediate 
vicinity. On his return, Mr. Wilson was made 
acquainted by the landlady with what had 
occurred in his absence, and became, as may be 
supposed, violently angry. In vain did his 
brother-in-law and the ladies endeavour to 
pacify him, and as they locked the door to pre- 
vent his going in search of the intruders, he 
sprang through the window, and made off to 
the shore of the lake, where he found the party 
amusing themselves with throwing stones into 
the water. Instantly addressing them, he in- 
sisted on knowing which was Lord M—. The 
gentleman at first was silent, but on his declar- 
ing, if he were not informed, he would treat the 
person nearest him as the object of his enquiry, 
his lordship avowed himself, and was im- 
mediately knocked down! The other three 
closed on the Professor; but he, being a very 
athletic man, as well as possessed of consider- 
able skill in the art of boxing, soon gave the 
whole four a very severe drubbing, and com- 
pelled them to apologize for their improper 
conduct. The next morning the clergyman, 
mounting a very respectable pair of black eyes, 
called on him, having learned his name in the 
interval, and renewing his excuses, hinted that 
for the ‘sake of all parties it would be better 
that the affair should be buried in silence. Mr. 














Wilson replied that he was not in the Ieast 
ashamed of what he had done, and that if his 
Professor’s gown had been on his back at the 
time he should have had no hesitation in lay. 
ing it aside on such an occasion; but that his 
object of inflicting a due chastisement having 
been rien a0 | any publicity which might 
arise would be owing only to their own ip. 
discretion, as he should think no more of the 
matter. 
Atan LanG Strout. 


LONDON SHOP-SIGNS. 
OrHer THAN THOSE GIvEN By Larwoop 
& Horren. 

(See ante pp. 3, 20, 38, 58, 77, 93, 113, 131 
147, 166, 186, 202). 


Lace CHAMBER. Mary Parsons, dealer in 
Flanders lace, Ludgate Hill. 
(Spectator, 


Mrs. 


19 Oct., 
Dudley, 


1711), 


Lace Lappet. dealer in 


lace (?), Cornhill. 
(Daily Advertiser 


Lace Maker. 
turer, No. 11, 
Garden). 


, 16 Nov., 1747). 


Mrs, Lany, lace manufac- 
Tavistock Street (Covent 


(Billheads, 1788 and 1793). 


Lamp & Acorn. Stewart’s Warehouse, 
draper, Cranbourne Alley, Leicester Fields. 
N.D. 

(Trade-card). 


Lams & Beaver. Martin Bulmer, hatter 
and hosier, No. 1, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the 
corner of Serle Street. 1785 ( ?) 

(Trade-card). 


Lamp & BeEentve. William Saunders, 
hosier, in Houndsditch, near Aldgate. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Lams & Brack Spreap Eacuie. Gabriel 
Douce, mercer, next door to the Golden Goat, 


in New Round Court in the Strand. ce. 1700. 
(Trade-card). 
Lams & Crown & Buive Batu. Thomas 


Jones, laceman, near James Street, in Long 
Acre. N.D. 
(Bill-head). 


Lams & Drat. Robert Hiens, enameller (oi 
dials for clocks), New Street, C ‘ovent Garden. 
c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Lams & Dove. Payler and Heddon, linen- 
drapers, York Street, Covent Garden. 
(Bill-head, 177--). 
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lamp & Fan. Eliz. and Helen Fladgate, 
haberdashers and milliners, in Conduit Street, 

near Hanover Square. 1765. 
(Trade-card). 


Lamp & Four Corrins. William Lamb, 
undertaker, corner of Paternoster Row over 
against the conduit in Cheapside. 

(Advertisement, 8 Dec., 1693). 


Lams & Giove. James Parnell, stocking- 
maker and glover, near Spital Square, With- 
out Bishopsgate. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Lams & Hatr Moon. A goldsmith’s shop 
to let over against the Half Moon tavern in 
Cheapside. 

(Daily Post, 21 Mar., 1726). 


Lamp & Harp. 
lisher, the bottom 
¢. 1750. 


J. Hardy,55 music pub- 
of St. Martin’s Lane. 


(Imprint). 


Lamp & Marpenneap. Edward Webber 
(no trade mentioned), in the Poultry. 1725. 
(‘London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv.). 


Lams & LeoparpD, or Leoparp & Lams. J. 
Cane, goldsmith, over against St. Dunstan’s 
church in Fleet Street. 

(Daily Courant, 18 July, 1706). 


Heap. John Hocker, 
c. 1760. 


Lamp & QUEEN’S 
hosier, in the Poultry. 
(Bill-head). 


Lams & Ristnc Sun. Joseph Barber and 
John Allen, booksellers, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. 1655. 

(Journal of the British Archaeological 
Association, xxxix.). 


Lams & Suuttte. Matthew Winter, gold- 
lace man, opposite Mercer Street in Long 
Acre. 


(Billheads, 1780-1789). 


Lamp & Stan. (1) Wetherhead’s Whole- 
sale Stomacher Warehouse in Smock Alley, 
Bishopsgate Street. N.D. 

(Trade-card). 

(2) —— Andrews, haberdasher and pattern 
drawer, in Peter’s Alley, beyond the Royal 
Exchange, Cornhill. 

(Daily Advertiser, 23 July, 1747). 


Lams & Sun. William Ubly, draper and 
salesman, the second shop in Houndsditch 
facing Aldgate Church. 1756, 

(Trade-card). 


55 Not mentioned by. Kitson or by Plomer. 





Lams & 3 Bowts. Richard Butler, book- 
seller, next door to the Lamb and Three Bowls 
in Barbican. 1683. 

(Arber’s Term Catalogues, vol. i.). 


Lams & 3 Srars. John Laban, map and 
printseller, on London Bridge. c. 1750 (?). 
(British Archaeological Journal, 


June, 1887). 


Lamp & WueatsHeaF. Thomas Moore, 
ginger-bread baker in Barbican. 


(Daily Advertiser, 6 Mar., 1749). 


Lams & Woo.Pack. Cole, silversmith, 
Cow Cross (St. John Street). 1731. 
(Chaffers’ ‘Gilda Aurifabrorum ’). 





Lamp & Crown.56 John Haughton, tin- 
man, the corner of Middle Row, by Holborn 
Bars. 1748. 

(Trade-card). 


Lanpskip. A Young Ladies’ Academy in 
Brook Street, near Grosvenor Square, 
(Daily Post, 17 Dec., 1730). 


See GoLtpEN LANTHORN, 


Larpep Buttock or Beer. Charles Le Bas, 
Cookshop, in the New Rents, St. Martin’s 
Le Grand. 

(Daily Advertiser, 29 Sept., 1742). 


Last & Goxpen Stitt. —— Neale, sold 
‘* Dr, Radcliffe’s Universal Cordial ’’ against 
the White Hart Inn, Southwark. 

(Daily Advertiser, 13 Oct., 1742). 


Last & Sucar Loar. Thomas Gurney, 
shorthand teacher, Water Lane, Blackfriars. 


1749. 


LANTHORN. 


(‘ D.N.B.’). 


Lattice or Letruce. See GREEN LETTUCE. 


LaucHinc Parnter. Thomas Kaygill, 
printseller and stationer, in Cross Court, Rus- 
sell Court, Drury Lane. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


LAUNDRESS. Harrison, blue manufac- 
turer, in the Strand, near Charing Cross. 





N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Lavret Tree. (Noname mentioned). Sold 
tickets for a concert, in Brick Lane, Spital- 
fields. 

(Daily Advertiser, 16 March, 1747). 





56 A very usual sign for tin workers 
overlooked by L. and H 
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LEeaTHER DOUBLET, 


Lec & Beaver. James Corneck, hosier, 
hatter and sword cutler, near St. Paul’s, 
Cheapside. c. 1770. 

(Trade-card). 


Lec & Boor. Isaac Dove, shoemaker (?), 
over against Hatton Garden, in Holborn. n.p. 


(Trade-card). 


Lec & Diat. Thomas Bell, pawnbroker, in 
Grub Street. 1725. 
(Archaeological Journal, June, 1902). 


Lec & Garter. William Bradley, hosier, 
opposite y° New Church in y@ Strand. c. 1760. 
(Billhead). 


Lec & Hat. Thomas Watson, haberdasher 
of hats and hosier, in Ludgate Street. 17--. 


(Billhead). 

Lemery’s®S? Heap & Star. Robert Carter, 
chemist, in the Haymarket. 1743. 

(Billhead). 


Lemon Tree.58 Eleanor Ogle, fruiterer in 
Covent Garden. 1761, 
(Billhead). 


LeoparD & Doc. George Parker, prepared 
and sold a specific lozenge admirable in the 
cure of colds, etc., at Christ Church gate in 
Newgate Street. 

(Advertisement 17 Nov., 1693). 


Leoparp & Lams. See also Lams & L&o- 
PARD. J. Cane, goldsmith, Fleet Street. 
(Post Boy, 1707). 


Leoparp & Murr. John Jahns, furrier, 
opposite Middle Row in Holborn. n.p. 
(Trade-card). 


Lityput Fan. David Chandler, importer 
of fans, over against Southampton Street in 
the Strand. 

(Mist’s Journal, 21 Jan., 1727). 


Litty’s Heap,59 or Buack Batt & Litty’s 
Heap, Doctor Case, physician and astrologer, 


opposite Ludgate Church in Black Fryar’s 


Gate-way. c. 1700. 


(Bagford Bills). 


ST Nicholas Lemery. _ 1645—1718. Celebrated 
French Chemist. See ‘ Enc. Brit. 

58 A favourite sign for fruiterers. 
ae" Lilly, astrologer, 1602—1681. See 








bookseller, near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, at Lin. 
coln’s Inn Back Gate. 1702. 
(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers '), 


Lion & Burt. Christopher Pembroke, u 
holder, against the New Exchange in ‘te 
Strand, 

(Craftsman, 10 July, 1781), 


Lion & Crown, John Smith, bookseller 
and printseller, Russell Street, Covent Gar- 
den. 1701-1717. 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers’; 
Daily Courant, 22 July, 1717), 


Lion & Gun. Thomas Tavener, woollen 
draper, on Ludgate Hill. 1686, 
(‘London Topographical Records, vol. ii.), 


Lion, Lamp & Star, Jno. Whiting, linen 
draper, near Bow Lane, in Cheapside. 1764. 
(Billhead). 


Lirttte Bett. —— Parrie (?), (no trade 
mentioned), in the parish of St. John the 
Evangelist in Watling Street. 1638. 

(Rent roll). 


Lirtte SHor. William Owen, bookseller, 
at the North Door of St, Paul’s. 1562. 
(McKerrow’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’), 


Livery Hoop, See Gown & Livery Hoop. 


Lock. Ambrose Ferrar (no trade men- 
tioned), Cheapside. 1550. 
(‘ London Topographical Records, vol. iv.). 


Lock & Fountain, Thomas Rainsford, 
ironmonger, in Fleet Street, over against 
Water Lane End, 

(Postman, 9 Sept., 1704). 


Lock or Harr 1x Hanp. —. Scott, hair 
dealer, in Redcross Street, near the Grey- 
hound Inn back gate, Southwark. 

(Daily Advertiser, 25 April, 1748). 


Lock & Hiner. (1) Richard Millward, 
ironmonger, near the Griffin Tavern, in 
Fuller’s Rents, over against Chancery Lane 
in Holborn. 

(Daily Courant, 20 June, 1717). 

(2) John Elwell, smith, ironmonger and 
brazier, in the Hay-Market, successor to 


Thomas Stephens, 
(Billhead, 1766). 


Lopge. Robert Clarke, bookseller, in Chan- 
cery Lane, over against Lincoln’s Inn, 
(McKerrow’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers’). 
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Look1NG-GLass & Brste. Thomas Harris, 


bookseller, on London Bridge. 1741-1744. 
(Imprints). 
Looxinc-Guass & Casiner. Phillip Hunt, 


cabinet-maker, at East end of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. c. 1700. 


(Trade-card). 


Looxinc-ciass & 3 Crowns. Edward Mid- 
winter, bookseller, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
(Fog’s Weekly Journal, 1 Aug., 1730). 


Lorp Monson’s Arms. Jno. Harrington, 
trunk maker, the corner of Chancery Lane, 


Holborn. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Lorp Tatsor’s Arms. ‘‘ A linen draper’s 
shop,” the lower end of St. James’s, Hay- 
Market, facing Pall-Mall, 

(Daily Advertiser, 5 Dec., 1746). 


Love & DeatuH. James Roberts, bookseller 
and printer, Fleet Street. 1569. 
(McKerrow’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Lute. (1) Robert Coram (no trade men- 
tioned), on the West Side of St, Michael’s 
Lane, near Crooked Lane. 1638. 

(‘Inhabitants of London in 1638’). 

(2) Richard Wellington, bookseller, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 1693. 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 

(3) Thomas Mors, seller of mathematical 
books and instruments, on the North Side of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. c. 1760. 
(Trade-card). 


Lute & MarpenHEAD. John Lute, cloth- 
worker, Cornhill. 1587. 


(‘London Topographical Records,’ vol. v.). 


Lyre & Owt. Henri Fought (sic), music 
publisher, in St. Martin’s Lane. 1767-1769. 
(Kidson’s ‘ British Music Publishers,’ 1767 ; 
St. James’s Chronicle, 11 Feb., 1769) 
AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 
(To be continued). 


LD HARBOUR: A NEW USE.—Among 

some old documents of title to property 
at Reigate, which I have recently inspected, is 
an abstract of a deed dated 29 Nov., 1656, 
whereby Thomas Blatt, Jun., conveyed to Ben. 
jamin Bonwicke and Sarah his wife, ‘‘ All 
that messuage tenement or Inn with ye 
appurts comonly called ye Queens Arms in ye 
Borough of Reigate adjoining to ye Markett 





Place consisting of ye Roomes after men- 
coned,’”? which are specified as, 

One Cellar under ye said messuage two other 
cellars comonly called ye Inner Cellar and 
outer Cellar ye Kitchen ye Buttery ye Parlour 
ye Study and entry ye Cold Harbour ye 
Kitchen Chamber with ye Chamber and 
Garrett over ye same ye Closett in ye Kitchen 
Chamber ye Closett in ye Chamber over ye 
Kitchen Chamber ye signe chamber with ye 
Chamber and Garrett over ye same ye Spare 
Chamber to ye Door goeing out to ye Staires 
and ye Coal hole in ye said Spare Chamber. 

It thus appears that the Cold Harbour was 
most yee the larder or cold store. This 
use of the word in the sense of a room in a 
house has not, I believe, been previously noted, 
and seems worth recording. Mr. Arthur 
Bonner, F.S.A., who is the acknowledged 
authority on the history of this word, tells 
me that the instance is new to him and re- 
minds him of the entry by Evelyn in his 
Diary concerning the ‘‘ Coal Harbour ”’ on 
Mount Sempronius. The ‘‘ signe chamber ”’ 
was apparently the bar, so called because out- 
side it hung the Inn sign. 


Witrrip Hooper. 
HE PALMS IN CHURCH USE.—As long 


as I can remember, colourless palms have 
been used for Palm Sunday services in Great 
Britain and Ireland. This year is note- 
worthy in that it sees them green. Portugal 
is sending this season’s palms, whereas up to 
now we have relied mainly on that part of 
Spain the ports of which are, at the moment 
of writing, doing little or no business. 


FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


ILTON’S EGLANTINE, — Eglantine is 
undoubtedly the sweet briar, and when 
Milton in ‘ L’ Allegro’ calls it ‘‘twisted,”’ and 
joins it with sweet briar and vine, he is taken 
to have meant by it the honeysuckle. No rea- 
son is suggested for his error, but may he not 
have been thinking of Spenser’s arbour in 
‘ F.Q.’ iii. 6, 44, where wanton ivy, eglan- 
tine and caprifole are combined? That 
might have suggested that eglantine was of the 
same growth as ivy and caprifole, but he 
would not have meant honeysuckle, as capri- 
fole is that. He might easily have forgotten 
that in ‘ F.Q.’ ii. 5, 29, Spenser makes it clear 
that he knew what eglantine was. In 
‘ Amyntor’s Grove ’ Lovelace makes his lovers 
bind their loose hair with ‘‘ the vine, the 
poppy and the eglantine,’’ but we would not 
suspect him of any botanical accuracy ; he pro- 

bably remembered Milton. 

G. G. L. 
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RINNING-MATCHES.—The | undermen- 

tioned advertisement has been brought to 

my notice recently. It appeared in the Post 

Boy of 15 Sept., 1711, a copy of which issue is 
in the Bodleian Library, 

On the 12th of October next will be run for 
upon Coleshill-heath, in Warwickshire, a plate 
of six guineas value, three heats, by any horse, 
mare or gelding, that hath not won above the 
value of £5; the winning horse to be sold for 
£10. to carry ten stone weight, if fourteen 
hands high; if above or under to carry or be 
allowed weight for inches, and to be entered 
Friday the 5th at the Swan in Coleshill, before 
six in the evening. Also a plate of less value 
to be run for by asses. The same day a gold 
ring to be grinned for by men. 

J. Strutt in ‘Sports and Pastimes of the 
People of England ’ (1903), p. 293, says: 

The Grinning Match is performed by two or 
more persons endeavouring to exceed each other 
in the distortion of their features, every one 
of them having his head thrust through a 
horse’s collar. 

‘N. and Q.’ 11 S. x. 86 (1 Aug., 1914), 
refers to the grinning match in Victor Hugo’s 
‘Notre Dame,’ bk. 1, ch. 5. AZ R 


MAsOR JOHN ANDRE (1751-1780), — 

When the remains of Major André were 
removed from America to England, in 1821, 
some pieces of wood from a cedar-tree which 
was growing by the side of his grave were also 
sent to England. Of some of that wood was 
made a small box, perhaps a snuff-box, lined 
with gold, for presentation by the Duke of 
York to the minister who delivered the sermon 
or oration at the time of the reburial. This 
is the substance of a story related to me by 
an acquaintance who possesses the original 
box mentioned above, together with a memo- 
randum of the successive owners thereof since 
1821. I have not seen the box, nor have I, as 
yet, located anything in print pertaining to 
the details recited above. I understand, how- 
ever, that an account was published, 

If the above is of interest to any readers, 
further facts will be obtainable from my 
acquaintance. E. F. MacPrxe. 

4360 Hermosa Way, San Diego, California, 
U.S.A 
“QTEVINISTE.”’ — L’Intermédiaire of 

March 15 last records the meaning of this 
word. It is from Corneille Stevens, of Namur, 
who gathered round him a group of priests 
opposed to Napoleon. There still exist 
Stevenists, and curiously (a fact which recalls 
disputes of the days of St. Augustine), they 
fast on Saturdays as well as on Fridays. 
O. N. H. 








__ 


. : 
Readers’ Queries. 
THE FLAG HAULED DOWN AT NIGHT. 

—The flag here in Canada is taken down 
at night and then raised again in the morning, 
and nobody seems to know the official reason, 
if any, for doing this. We, the U.B.C. and 
myself, would appreciate it very much if you 
could solve the problem of how and why this 
custom was established. Rovert Ayres 

Ashcroft, B.C., Canada. 


‘““MOADSTOOL’”’: DERIVATION. — Is 
there any probability that the word 
“‘toadstool’’ may be derived not from 
‘‘ toad ’’ and ‘‘stool,’’ as commonly explained, 
but from ‘‘ tod stool ’’—i.e., a staddle-stone? 
We have here at Torre Abbey a number of 
staddle-stones, formerly used for the purpose 
of raising haystacks out of danger from 
damp and rats; these stones are shaped 
exactly like mushrooms, and their shape sug- 
gested this derivation to me, 

With reference to the use of the word 
‘“‘ tod’? to signify a rick of hay, I have in 
Wedgwood’s ‘Dictionary of English Ety- 
mology ’ the reference ‘‘ Tod—a bush, a bunch 
of anything fibrous, as of hay.’’ Also in the 
‘N.E.D.’ under ‘‘ tod” is the quotation 
“* 1889, Devon Farm, ‘I’ve a-got a middlin 
tad (load of hay) here, sure ’nough.’” 
‘* Toadstool ’’’ seems commonly to have been 
spelt ‘‘ tadstole,’’ ‘‘ tade stole,’’ ‘‘ tadstoole,” 
etc., in early days, and it may perhaps be 
from this form of the word that the confusion 
can be dated, 

Certainly the possibility of this derivation, 
and the obvious mushroom-shape of the 
staddle-stones, form at least a strange coinci- 
dence. 





RaraELa GODFREY. 


HE WILD TULIP AND THE CRUSA- 
DERS.—Can any of your readers tell me 
whether it is true that the wild tulip was 
brought to this country by the Crusaders? I 
have recently seen these—though not in flower 
—growing in quantity in a Yorkshire garden, 
and tradition says that the Crusaders brought 
them. Anne E. F. Howarp. 


NGLISH SAYINGS WANTED, —1 

wonder whether any of your readers could 

give me the originals of the following French 
versions of English sayings: 

(1) S’il ne pleut pas, prenez votu para- 
pluie; s’il pleut, faites comme il vous plaira. 
(2) Aller en enfer ou au Connaught. 

E. D. Lasorbs. 
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4s N° PARISH, GENTLEMEN !’’—This 
admonition was used by the president at 
an Officers’ Mess dinner in India in 1802. 
What is its meaning? Are other instances of 
it known? The ‘Oxford English Diction- 
ary ’ does not include it under “ Parish.”’ 
From the context—“‘ in spite of the admon- 
ition, .. . . regimental matters came under 
discussion ’’—it is suggested that the equiva- 
lent of 1939 might be ‘‘ no shop.’’ 
Nevx. 


“MHE POETIC INTERPRETATION OF 
NATURE.” — John Burroughs, in 
‘Pepacton,’ published in 1881 (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin and Company) has the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘‘ The poetic interpretation 
of nature, which has come to be a convenient 
phrase, and about which the Oxford professor 
of poetry has written a book, is, of course, a 
myth, or is to be read the other way.”’ 
When and through whom did the phrase 
first come into use? Who was the Oxford 
professor of poetry, and what was his book? 


L, L. 


E BASIS OF TRAGEDY.—Someone has 
said that the basis of tragedy—especially 
of Shakespearean tragedy—is ‘‘ anything 
thought of too much.’’ Whose observation is 
this, and has the idea been discussed at length 
anywhere ? 
L. L. 


BLACKPOOL QUERY.—Could any reader 
tell me who furnished the Tower Ballroom 
at Blackpool ? 

EB. H. C. 


E FRY FAMILY.—I should welcome any 
information about the original home of 
the Fry family, the now famous firm of 
chocolate manufacturers, 
E. H. C. 


APANESE HERALDRY.—The Japanese 
use crests and badges: do they also use 
what correspond to charges on shields and 
coat-armour? Are there any heraldic rules? 
Do people adopt what badges and erests they 
choose: or is there in Japan anything corre- 
sponding to our Heralds’ College? I should 
be glad of any information. Is there a book 

on the subject? 

C. E. H. 


POLK-cuUSTOMS : THE WEDDING 

WREATH.—Is it not in some Catholic 
countries the custom for the bride to offer her 
wedding-wreath to the Madonna? Is it then 





hung up in achurch? I should be glad to be 
told of any other customs connected with the 
wedding-wreath. H. F. 


AMES FOR GYPSIES: ‘“ PEG- 
WOMAN.’’—A woman working in the 
house with her hat on was told by a man: 
““You look like a peg-woman.’’ ‘‘ Peg- 
woman ’’ apparently means a gypsy who goes 
round selling clothes-pegs. I do not know 
whether the term is dialect or slang. 1 should 
be glad to know other such names for Gypsies. 
O. N. H. 


““MHE WORLD FOR HIS TOY.’’—What is 
the allusion in the following stanza of 
“ec . ) ” ? 
Amid the soul’s grave councillors 
A petulant boy 
Laughs under the laurels and purples, the elf 
Who snatched at his joy, 
Ordering Caesar’s legions to bring him 
The world for his toy. 
It will be found in the poem entitled 
* Germinal.’ 
IGNORAMUS. 


HE REV. EDWARD LAKE. — Wanted, 
genealogical information concerning the 
Rev. Edward Lake, Minister of the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s Church. He died in 
Worcester in 1843. 
W. H. 0. L. 


OHN LAKE.—Wanted, genealogical infor- 
mation concerning John Lake, tailor and 
poet, in Stanhope Street, London, about 
1812-1842. 
W. H. O. L. 


ALLENSTEIN, — Can anyone tell me 
where are portraits—whether in paint- 
ing or sculpture—of Wallenstein ? 
R. 


BADGES OF ROMAN LEGIONARIES.—I 
cannot find any badge for the 8th and 9th 
Legions. Can anyone help me? Were the 
badges worn by the men or carried on stan- 
dards? 

E. E. Cope. 


A SENTENCE FROM THE ‘SUMMA 
CONTRA GENTILES.”—In the last 
chapter of the ‘Summa Contra Gentiles ’ St. 
Thomas Aquinas says: ‘‘ Generatio autem et 
corruptio in inferioribus corporibus ex motu 
caeli causatur.’’ Whence was this idea de- 
rived? Did any philosopher seriously con- 
tend that birth wa death are directly caused 


by the motions of heavenly bodies? 
B. S. H. 
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“WVER FAIR AND EVER YOUNG.”— 

When Dryden wrote of ‘‘ Bacchus ever 
fair and ever young,’’ was he remembering 
Callimachus’ second hymn, where Apollo is 
described as dei xadds xai aet véos? To be 
sure he might have invented the phrase, but he 
was a great borrower. He liked it so well as 
to import it as a description of the Muses into 
the seventh Eclogue of Virgil. 

GG, LL, 


LK-LORE: ANODYNE NECKLACES. 
—How far back can a belief in the efficacy 
of a necklace to stop pain be traced. It is 
tempting to impute the wearing of necklaces 
to begin with to the idea that they had 
anodyne properties. I remember a description 
of a prehistoric burial—a young woman, 
wearing a necklace of great beauty and sur- 
prising workmanship, of which I am sorry I 
made no note, but which struck me might 
have been an instance of a necklace thought 
to be anodyne, rather than merely an orna- 
ment. 
What material has been commonly used as 
anodyne ? 
H. C. B. 


ILBERT DE CLARE, EARL OF GLOU- 
CESTER.—I seek full particulars of the 
ancestry of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Glouces- 
ter, whose daughter, Isabel, married Robert 
Bruce, Lord of Annandale, and was the grand- 
mother of Robert Bruce, King of Scotland. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


ODERN USE OF LINEN FOR WIN- 
DOWS.—Has any reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
come across any instances—in England or else- 
where--of window-frames being filled with 
linen or paper, instead of glass? I have read 
that windows were so fitted during the Great 
War, but have no particulars. Would not 
thin material—of suitable colour—actually 
have certain advantages over glass? Is it the 
case that red linen has been used in windows 

in smallpox hospitals? 

R. E. L. 


YHESS CHAMPIONS.—Could any reader 

give me a list of the chess champions of 

the world? Who was the first of them? Are 

any varieties of chess (such as the Shan form 

of the game which I was once shown) recog- 
nised in the world of chess? 

N. 
f Noghonoge WANTED.—Can anyone tell me who 


was the author of ‘The Rajah’s Heir’ (3 
vols.), publ. Smith Elder, 1890. 


D. Cutt. 





Replies. 





THE HARCOURT FAMILY IN 
STAFFORD AND WARWICK : 
TAMWORTH. 


(clxviii. 370, 408; clxix. 211; clxxi. 26, 
67, 142). 

ALTHOUGH the town of Tamworth itself 

is in the county of Stafford, the ancient 
castle, which is situated on the south side of 
the river Anker at its junction with the 
Tame, a tributary of the river Trent, is in the 
county of Warwick, and gives its name to the 
Tamworth Parliamentary Division of North 
Warwickshire. The rotund crenellated castle 
erected on the summit of a high artificial 
mound, formerly surrounded by a _ moat, 
which is now listed by the Board of Works 
among the places of historical interest for pre- 
servation, belonged to the Marmion family for 
four generations after the Conquest, the first 
Marmion to hold it being the Norman Baron 
Roger de Marmion, who came over with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. The name is familiar to 
most people through Sir Walter Scott’s poem 
‘ Marmion: a tale of Flodden Field,’ although 
there was no member of the Marmion family 
present on that occasion ; they had long since 
become extinct in the male line over here. The 
Harcourt family, who were near neighbours 
of the Marmions in Normandy, had a good 
deal of social intercourse, it may be presumed, 
besides other connections, .in early feudal 
times with the same family in England domi- 
ciled in their castle at Tamworth, as already 
stated. Presumably they also possessed lands 
in the adjoining county of Stafford, as their 
estates were very extensive. 

In 1170 Simon de Harcourt, of Kingsbury, 
Co, Warwick, and his spouse Alice (or Ade- 
liza) née de Arden, were witnesses to the con- 
firmation of Robert (II) de Marmion, Lord 
of Tamworth Castle, to a grant by his father, 
Robert (I) de Marmion, of a mill at Kings- 
bury, to the nunnery of St. Edith of Poles- 
worth, which is said to have been the earliest 
deed recorded in English history (see ‘ His- 
torical Manuscripts,’ Middleton MSS.). _ It 
is a fact of considerable interest that in 1217 
Oliver de Harcourt, second son of Sir Robert 
(I) de Harcourt, Lord of the Manors of Stan- 
ton Harcourt, Co. Oxford, and Bosworth, Co. 
Leicester, married Matilda, daughter of 
Robert (III) de Marmion, of Tamworth 
Castle. By her he had four sons according to 
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de la Roque, ‘ Maison de Harcourt’ (though 
none of the names mentioned therein could 
have been the sons of this man).! Through 
this lady he inherited three knights’ fees 
according to Yeatman’s ‘ History of Derby- 
shire,’ though I do not know whether these 
lands were located in Warwickshire or in Staf- 
fordshire. Neither do I know what became 
of any of his descendants, as I have not 
hitherto discovered any data concerning them. 

Both Robert (III) de Marmion and his son- 
in-law, Oliver de Harcourt, sided with the 
Barons against King John, and the latter was 
taken prisoner at the Battle of Lincoln in 
1216. According to Matthew Paris (° His- 
toria Anglorum’ vol. ii., p. 212) Marmion 
had his castle confiscated and all his lands 
escheated, and Sir William de Harcourt, 
Knight Templar, who was a supporter of 
King John and the eldest brother of Oliver 
de Harcourt, was appointed Constable of 
Tamworth Castle on behalf of King Henry III 
in 1218. Moreover, he received at the same 
time all the lands of his brother Oliver. As 
the Baron subsequently compounded for his 
castle, it is highly probable that his son-in- 
law recovered all his territorial possessions on 
payment of a fine, although I can find no data 
confirming the conjecture. Some of the Har- 
courts subsequently quartered the arms of the 
Marmion family on their shield through the 
marriage, in 1270, of Sir Thomas Harcourt, 
Knight, to Maud (Alice or Eleanor), daughter 
of Robert VI, Lord Grey of Rotherfield, by 
Avice, daughter of Lord John Marmion (a 
direct descendant in the female line of the 
Marmions of Tamworth Castle), as may be 
seen on the tombs of certain members of the 
Harcourt family in Stanton Harcourt Church, 
Oxfordshire. 

Another branch of the Harcourt family 
which had territorial connection with the town 
of Tamworth, and this time confined exclu- 
sively to the Staffordshire portion thereof, was 
descended from the Ranton Hall, Stafford- 
shire, branch who at one time owned vast 
estates in that county. Richard Harcourt of 
Church Eaton, Co. Stafford, who was the 
second son of Thomas Harcourt of Ranton 
Hall and a grandson of Sir Thomas (II) Har- 
court of Stanton Harcourt, Co, Oxford, and 
Ellenhall, Co, Stafford, had a second son, 
Walter, who married, in 1553, Mary (who 

1 De la Roque evidently confused this Oliver 
de Harcourt with his namesake in Normandy, 
Olivier, third son of Robert “ the valiant ” IV 
Baron de Harcourt who possessed large estates 


in several counties in England. They were not 
éven. contemporaries. 














died January, 1603), elder daughter of Hum- 
phrey Comberford, Lord of the Manors of 
Comberford and Wednesbury, Co. Stafford 
(and widow of Thomas Gusor, of Tamworth), 
by whom he acquired some property at Tam- 
worth, and by whom he had four sons. He 
died in 1598 (January). I do not know the 
extent of the possessions of this Walter Har- 
court. His name occurs in a document to- 
gether with that of William Comberford (pre- 
sumably a nephew), who is described as 
Armiger, and others, circa 1605, in a “ final 
concord ’’ concerning lands at Tamworth and 
elsewhere, of which he was presumably a 
co-heir, and which his sons inherited on his 
decease.2 Descendants of Walter Harcourt 
continued to carry on various trades in Tam- 
worth for several generations, but evidently 
became extinct, or left the town to reside 
elsewhere, about the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. The last of the family to re- 
side in Tamworth, apparently a widow, is re- 
corded by Thomas Cox in his ‘ Magna Bri- 
tannia et Hibernia ’ somewhere about the year 
1720, since which date I have not discovered 
the name of any member of the family liv- 
ing in the neighbourhood down to the present 
day. Apart from members of the Harcourt 
family who have been Members of Parliament 
for the counties of Stafford and Warwick in 
the past, two have also represented the ancient 
town of Tamworth, namely, Robert and 
Michael Harcourt, the second and third sons 
respectively of Sir John (IV) Harcourt, 
Knight, of Stanton Harcourt, Ellenhall and 
Wytham, etc., as under: 

Robert, born 1527. Married Elizabeth, 
daughter of (and widow of 
Robins), M.P. for Tamworth in 1563-7. Died 
in 1582. 

Michael, born 1530. Married Jane, 
daughter of John Tilney (and widow of 
Richard Greenway), M.P. for Tamworth in 
1563-7. Died in 1597. 


Wititram Harcovurt-Bartu. 
Collingwood Villa, Devonport. 


THE MAN WHO LOST HIS WAY (elxxvi. 
137, 173, 193, 213).—Land in All Saints’ 
arish, Norwich, was devised by Edward 
e, in 1545, to the St. Peter’s Mancroft 
Church, for the ringing of the great bell at 
4 a.m. and 8 p.m. for a period of twenty 
years: his son, Sir Peter Rede, in 1568, gave 


2 The Comberforl family became extinct 
through lack of male heirs in1671. They once 
possessed a picturesque mansion in Tamworth 
which is still in existence. 
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land in St. Giles’s parish to the same church 
for the ringing of the great bell at 4 a.m. and 
8 p.m. for the help and benefit of travellers. 
John Colton, in 1457, gave an acre of land in 
Heigham, the rent of which was to pay for 
the ringing of the curfew bell of St. Giles’s 
Church every night at 8 p.m. I think that this 
bell is still rung every night, and, if so, the 
custom has continued for nearly 500 years. 
There was another piece of land at Earlham, 
the rent of which was to pay for the ringing 
of a curfew bell at Saint Lawrence’s Church, 
Norwich. 

A curfew bell was rung at West Ham up to 
1859. Similar arrangements are to be found 
at Ludlow and Oxford; and at the London 
churches of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, St. 
Bride’s, and St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. 

Ernest A, KEnt. 


One of the best known instances of this is 
commemorated at Saffron Walden, Essex, on 
June 27, and known as Great Ringing Day. 
It is the usual tale: A man named Turner 
lost his way in the surrounding woods, and 
was guided by the sound of the church bells 
to find his way out. At his death he left 
money to pay the ringers, and provide them 
with a meal, and also to pay the parson to 
preach a sermon, on that date, in thankful- 
ness for his deliverance. On this day the bells 
are (or were, when I lived there), rung almost 
continuously throughout the day, of course 
with an interval for the dinner and sermon. 
A humorous account of this is given in ‘ Ye 
Comick Guide and Historie of Saffron 
Walden ’ (1883), by Timothy Titus. Many 
ringers from different parts of the country 
visit the town on this occasion. 

In ‘ The Church Bells of Essex ’ (1909)—by 
the Rev. C. Deedes and H. B. Walters on p. 
379, we read, under the customs prevalent with 
regard to the church bells, the following : 

A Memorial Sermon is preached to the 
Ringers on June 27th in accordance with the will 
of Thomas Turner, dated 1623, from which year 
the Society dates; it is said to be the oldest in 
the Kingdom. The endowment is £3 3s. 4d. 
(68. 84. for each bell, 68. 84 for the steeple 
keeper and 3s. 4d. for the clerk). 

In a local Directory and Diary we read :— 

1893, Tuesday, June 27, Saffron Walden 
Great Ringing Day, when a large number of 
Ringers visited the town. 

1895, Thursday, June 27th, Great Ringing Day 
at Saffron Walden; dinner at the King’s Arms. 

1897, Saturday, June 26th, Great Ringing Day 
at Saffron Walden. Sermon preached by the 
Rev. F. H. Fisher, R.D. [The 27th fell on a 
Sunday]. 








Two poems appeared in the Herts and Essez 
Observer for July 2 and 9, 1892, in reference 
to this institution. 

I understand that at Herne in Kent, the 
bells were rung on St. Martin’s Day, to com- 
memorate the deliverance of a man who lost 
his way in the neighbouring Blean Woods, 
but do not know if this is still continued, 


Wm. Wapbe Porteovs, 


PEEN; SILCHESTER (clxxvi. 155, 196), 
—So far as I am aware, the only evidence 
connecting Speen and Spinae is the similarity 
of the names; but this evidence appears 
fairly satisfactory. The doubt and conse- 
quent discussions that have attended the 
matter arose chiefly from the position of 
Spinis (abl. plur.) in the Antonine Itinerary, 
and the Domesday Book spelling ‘‘ Spone.” 
The former can be accounted for as a mis- 
placement, by supposing the omission of one 
station, perhaps at Wanborough, on the way 
to Cirencester. The Domesday spelling stands 
alone, and is probably a scribal error. Skeat, 
however, in his ‘ Place-names of Berkshire,’ 
found the vowel-sounds of Spinae and Speen 
irreconcileable, and derived Speen from the 


A.S. spdn. Speenham would thus be ‘the 
shingled home.’’ Later etymologists have 
taken a commonsense view and_ endorsed 


the old identification of Speen with Spinae. 
A solution of the phonological difficulty has 
been proposed by deriving the name from a 
Celtic source; see Huntingford, in the Berks 
Archaeological Journal, vol. xxxix. (1938), 
p- 26, and Ekwall, ‘ English Place-names.’ 
In any case we may say‘that this thorny 
question has been settled, unless some new 
factor turns up. 

The direct route from Silchester to Ciren- 
cester, the Ermin Way, is sufficiently trace- 
able through Speen, Baydon, Wanborough 
and Cricklade. For particulars of its course 
see Codrington, ‘Roman Roads in Britain,’ 
pp. 347ff., and his maps; but do not rely on 
his Index. 

W. W. Grit. 


HEREFRETHING LAND (clxxvi. 191). — 
‘Land of the sons of Herefrid’’ (Gover, 
‘ Place Names of Middlesex,’ p. 98). Or the 
connection with Herefrid may be more distant, 
merely one of descent, or even nothing more 
than previous possession. On the true value 
of -ing as distinguished from -inga in 0.E. 
place-names, Mawer’s ‘Problems of Place 
name Study,’ pp. 113-118, should be consulted. 
‘“‘ Herefrié,”’ literally ‘‘ army-peace.”’ 
W. W. Git. 
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LACE-NAME: COLDHARBOUR (clxxvi. 
101, 160, 193), — See, in the Place- 
Name Society’s Surrey volume (pp. 406-410), 
an exhaustive article on the term by Mr. 
Arthur Bonner, with a list of all existing 
Coldharbours. The forms go back to the four- 
teenth century and the meaning is ‘‘ cold shel- 
ter,” i.e., one that provides cover and nothing 
else. Probably no place-name has given rise 
toso many wild and unnecessary guesses. The 
Coldharbour in Thames Street was used in the 
fifteenth century for the accommodation of 
distinguished visitors, for whose use tempor- 
ary equipment was put in, No doubt the name 
was later on applied contemptuously to inhos- 
pitable houses of the Starveall, Mockbeggar 
- Ernest WEEKLEY. 


“QANGLIER,’”’ DERIVATION = (clxxvi. 
189).—The derivation of sanglier, O.F. 
sengler, from singularis, is accepted without 
comment by the most recent authorities 
(Meyer-Liibke, Gamillscheg, etc.). It is sup- 
rted by the modern use of solitaire, in the 
til of venery, for an old ‘‘ rogue ’’ boar. 
Ernest WEEKLEY. 


TENDHAL’S NOTES ON ‘LA CHAR- 
TREUSE DE PARMBP’ (clxxvi. 172).— 
The habit of writing here, there, or anywhere 
short sentences of French and English com- 
bined remained with Stendhal for many years 
of his life. It is not uncommon for an intel- 
lectual person to find Paradise in a country 
other than his own, and it is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that Stendhal was enam- 
oured of English literature almost from his 
birth. Even when he was a schoolboy he felt 
angry with a master who spoke of it dis- 
paragingly. In 1825 he plunged into the 
study of English authors; for nine years off 
and on he took lessons in English and he 
sought for the company of Englishmen, 
who were travelling on the Continent. Per- 
haps Byron, who disliked talking French, was 
drawn to Stendhal because he understood Eng- 
lish and presumably could speak it fairly well. 
But he never learnt to write it and yet his 
books and letters are dotted with bilingual 
sentences, usually of a trivial character. ‘‘ At 
the Jesuit’s death’? he wrote to a friend 
speaking of his father, ‘‘ if I can I will go in 
gland pour 40000 francs.’’ And here are 
some quotations from his diary: ‘‘ Our eyes 
se sont dit that they love themselves.’ 
“Pris une lecon de danse avec la Bergerie 
with which I have wit.”” ‘“ Will John Bull 
be or not to be out of temper at these news? 














That is the great query.’’ In 1825 he penned 
a letter in French to Mrs, Sarah Austin about 
a translation of something of his, and in 
order to cheer her up as she was in the coun- 
try sixty-six miles from London, he said that 
he would write the corrections in English. 
One of the corrections runs, ‘‘ A knight who 
shall swear at her own risk, pas du tout, at 
his own risk.’ And at the end of the letter 
we find ‘‘ You cannot understand Moliére and 
the langage parlé of the high life without 
le dictionnaire du bas langage. Mais ce mot 
bas quelle horreur dans un pays Aristo- 
cratique.”’ 

On several occasions he came to ‘‘ Merry 
England,” as he called it, though few people 
have written ruder things about it. His first 
visit to London was in 1817, when he abused 
the climate and English artistic taste. Five 
years later we find him staying at the Tavis- 
tock Hotel; this time he admired the roses on 
the walls of the cottages at ‘‘ Little Chelsea ”’ 
and the trees in the Parks. In 1826 he saw 
London, Lancaster, ‘‘ Wendermere,’’ Man- 
chester and York. In 1838 he talked with 
Theodore Hook at the Athenaeum. He was 
meditating another visit in 1842, when he col- 
lapsed on the pavement of a street in Paris. 
The fall was followed by his death next day. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


,FEECT OF ANTE-NATAL IMPRES- 

SIONS (clxxvi. 85, 124, 161, 196).—In 
the spring of 1910 my wife was visiting a cot- 
tage and left her baby boy in his perambu- 
lator outside the door. A farm cart passing 
by collided with the perambulator and upset 
the baby on to the road; the cart-wheel 
narrowly failing to go over his head. My 
wife witnessed the accident and when (in due 
time) on 29 Aug., 1910, she gave birth to a 
daughter, the child was found to have a birth- 
mark, about the size of a five-shilling piece, 
behind her right ear, 

Although it is not material, it may be 
added that the birth-mark was successfully re- 
moved later, and that my daughter died on 
9 Mar., 1925. 

H. S. G. 


ALBELLE (clxxvi. 190). — Joseph- 
Alphonse de Valbelle was Bishop of Saint- 
Omer from 1727 to 1754, having been Coad- 
jutor since 1723. He was not a Cardinal: 
the hat of a bishop, surmounting his arms, has 
six tassels on each side, of an archbishop ten 
tassels, and of a Cardinal fifteen. The two 


former, if the arms are displayed in colour, 
(There are 


are green, of the last-named red. 
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exceptions to this—some of the French bishops 
occasionally assumed more tassels to the num- 
ber to which they were strictly entitled. A 
priest has his hat in black, and either two or 
three tassels on each side). The commemora- 
tive medal cannot, of course, show the colours. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


ALZAC: INFLUENCE IN ENGLAND 
(clxxii. 173).—O. N. H. will find an 


extensive list of studies treating Balzac’s influ- 
ence in England in William H. Royce, ‘A 
Balzac Bibliography ’ and ‘ Indexes to A. Bal- 
zac Bibliography’ (2 vols.; Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1829-1930). 
Marcel Moraud, ‘ Le Romantisme francais en 
Angleterre de 1814 & 1848’ (Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1933), contains a chapter on ‘ Balzac 
en Angleterre, 1844-1848,’ and numerous re- 
ferences to his literary fortunes in England 
during the period covered by the study. My 
note on early English translations, ‘ Balzac en 
Angleterre’ (Modern Language Notes, xlix., 
1934), may be of some slight interest. A pro- 
jected Grenoble dissertation by S. R. P. 
Smith, ‘ Balzac et l’Angleterre,’ is noted in 
“Work in Progress in the Modern Humani- 


ties,’ 1938. Tuomas R. Patrrey. 
Evanston, Ill., U.S.A. 


- LLIFLOWER ”’ (clxxvi. 189).—Cauli- 

flower seems a little obscure as applied 
to a drink, but the white head of the vege- 
table is supposed to be like the froth men- 
tioned in the second quotation. Mr. Part- 
ridge, in his excellent ‘ Dictionary of Slang,’ 
includes this usage of the word with the note: 
from ca. [circa] 1870, ob. Ex Scots, where re- 
corded as early as 1813: E.D.D. Contrast the Fr. 
un bock sans fauz. col. 


ae. ie 8 
Mesic PUBLISHERS (clxxvi, 192).— 
British Music Publishers, Printers and 


Engravers: London, Provincial, Scottish, and 
Irish. From Queen Elizabeth’s reign to George 
the Fourth’s, with select bibliographical lists 
of musical works printed and published within 
that period. By Frank Kidson, Author of 
“Traditional Tunes,” etc. London: W. E. Hill 
and Sons, 140 New Bond Street, W. 

The preface is dated January, 1900. This 
is a very valuable work for helping to fix the 
dates of undated musical publications. Mr. 
Kidson was contemplating another edition 
and was collecting material with a view to 
making it yet more complete, up to the time 
of his death. [ do not know if any use has 


G. E. P. A. 


been made of his material, 





ee 


HARLES FLEETWOOD : HERDEs 
(clxxvi. 99).—According to Miss Fop. 
tescue’s ‘ History of Calwich Abbey,’ Charles 
Fleetwood died in April, 1784. His will was 
dated 24 Sept., 1783, at which time he was liy. 
ing at Edgware Road, Paddington. Wil] 
proved 9 Jan., 1786 (P.C.C. Norfolk). 
Mary Herdes was the daughter of 
Simpson, of Aberdeen, friend and assistant 
of Garrick. She was an actress, being an 
infant pupil of Garrick. She married 2nd, 
White, of the Belfast Theatre, about 
1791, and died at Belfast 22 Jan., 1807. 
Charles Fleetwood and Mary Herdes had 
issue two children: Charles, who was bom 
about 1774, and in 1786 was of Burdwan, Ben. 
gal; and Frances Maria, who was baptized 
at St, Paul’s, Covent Garden, 18 Feb., 1770. 
She married, 1 Jan., 1794, the Rev. Robert 
Nares, M.A. (see ‘ D.N.B.’) as his 2nd wife, 
and died in James Street, Westminster, 3 
Oct., 1794, having had issue a son, who died 


young. Lorton WItson, 


‘“ WAX ADELER ”’ (clxxvi. 177).—Since my 
quotations have aroused some interest, 
I offer another good one: 
The Death Angel smote Alexander McGlue, 
And gave him protracted repose— 
He wore a pink shirt and a number nine shoe, 
And he had a pink wart on his nose. 
No doubt he is happier dwelling in space, 
Over there, on the ever-green shore, 
His friends are informed that his funeral 
takes place, 
Precisely at quarter-past four. 








K. R. 


I have a paper copy of the author’s edition 
of ‘Out of the Hurly-Burly ’ (Adeler) with 
400 illus. by A. B. Frost; publ. Ward Lock, 
but without the verses in chapter viii. quoted 
in recent correspondence by  COLONSL 
SourHaM. 

Were the verses omitted for any reason, and 
can anyone tell me the approximate date of 


my copy ? D. Curt. 


SONNING, BERKSHIRE (clxxvi. 155). — 
A full account of this village will be found 
in vol, iii., p. 210, of the ‘ Victoria County 
History.’ ‘ Memorials of Hugh Pearson and 
Sonning’ also contains much of interest re 
garding the church and monuments. Trat- 
scripts of the Registers will be found in Read. 
ing Public Library. Twyford was at one time 
in this parish. And Barker entries will pro 
bably occur in the Hurst and Ruscombe 
Registers—villages adjoining Sonning. 
A. Stepuens Dyer. 
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The Library. 


Stendhal. By F. C. Green. (Cambridge 
University Press. 12s, 6d.). 


WE have here an admirable study of a diffi- 
cult subject. Henri Beyle’s work pre- 
sents itself first and foremost as product of the 
imagination—imagination intensely vivid and 
not averse from the fantastic, yet conformed 
to a logic of its own. The world so created 
is one with a strangeness and beauty, a light 
and atmosphere peculiar to itself; its secret 
will not be caught till its inner logic is dis- 
covered, its intellectual framework made out. 
Beyle’s life alone can furnish the means to 
do this effectively ; and the student of French 
literature who has come to realise his import- 
ance is therefore heavily indebted to Pro- 
fessor Green, for it is more than sixty years 
since Beyle’s life and works have been the 
subject of an English study. 

Born at Grenoble in 1783, of a well-to-do 
bourgeois family, Henri Beyle (or Stendhal— 
his biographer usually calls him by his pseud- 
onym) spent the first years of his life 
amid various miseries caused by eccentricities 
and violent tempers in the members of his 
family, and by the reaction to these of his 
own passionate, childish character. On all 
this, moreover, the turmoil of the Revolution 
played somewhat devastatingly. His philo- 
sophy, such as it was, can early be seen de- 
veloping and as the result of his childhood. 
Passion, in his view, was the ruling factor 
in human life; the paramount virtue, energy ; 
a man’s prime duty, the vigorous satisfaction 
of passion. Accordingly, love affairs may be 
said to form the warp of his existence. This 
appears at first sight commonplace enough ; 
it is redeemed from that by the physical dis- 
advantages of ugliness and awkwardness, 
while the woof was anything but common- 

lace. He had the good fortune to be poor. 
Need of money brought him into the public 
service and eventually into service in Napo- 
leon’s Russian campaign, Without being blind 
to Napoleon’s limitations, he vehemently 
admired him. Contact with official col- 
leagues, and the application of a mind by no 
means without shrewdness, to urgent practi- 
cal affairs, were definitely of use to him. As 
aman of letters he had more than the average 
direct. experience, opportunity for direct 
observation, of men, manners, countries, situ- 
ations. A too narrow philosophy of life pre- 
vented. him from taking much advantage of 
all this in his own private behoof, but the 





—_ 











singular quality and astonishing force of his 
imagination transmuted it at any rate into 
magnificent material for his work. It is here 
we find the main difference between Stendhal 
and Balzac. With much more of the poet’s 
imagination than Balzac, Stendhal surpris- 
ingly excels Balzac also in a subtle pervading 
note of actuality, which we attribute to the 
greater variety and significance of his exter- 
nal experience. Balzac, on the other hand, 
apart from his taking cognizance of so many 
sides of human nature which Stendhal 
ignores, is possessed besides of a more reason- 
able and comprehensive philosophy, and is 
therefore the more intellectually satisfying of 
the two. Perhaps some detailed comparison 
between Stendhal and the outstanding French 
writers of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury would have illuminated yet further his 
place in the romantic development. He was 
a fervent devotee of Shakespeare; it is not 
surely quite fanciful to detect—especially in 
‘La Chartreuse de Parme ’—a certain simi- 
larity between his tone and that of Shakes- 
peare’s plays from Italian stories, 

The discussion here of Stendhal’s writings 
is, as one would expect, pentrating and sug- 
gestive. In construction, notably in ‘ La 
Chartreuse,’ we are apt to find him rather 
wanting in balance and proportion. The 
curious charm of his ‘‘ unorthodox ”’ style, his 
characteristic flashes of genius and the bright- 
ness of his portraiture mask the defect, but 
the hasty winding up of ‘ La Chartreuse’ is 
an example of it which has probably struck 
most admirers. It is less in evidence in ‘ Le 
Rouge et le Noir,’’ a novel which, if less 
showy than ‘ La Chartreuse,’ appears to us 
a work of greater depth and finer quality. By 
the way, there is a tiny slip in Professor 
Green’s account of it; it was not Mme de 
Renal’s eldest boy whose illness brought on 
the painful crisis in her love for Julien, but 
the third boy, Julien’s little favourite, 
Stanislas-Xavier. This would not be worth 
mentioning but for the fact that the affec- 
tion between Julien and the small child is 
cleverly invented to soften a character which 
in its uncompromising exercise of determina- 
tion verges upon the inhuman. 

There is a good deal to be said about Stend- 
hal as a journalist whose work found much 
acceptance in England; a frequenter of salons 
in Paris; a lover of Italy, where he frequently 
sojourned ; as bon vivant and systematic pur- 
suer of his pleasures, and, again, as a com- 
petent, though not always assiduous, consul. 
The diverse elements are not easy to fuse into 
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what can be felt to be a whole—still less into 
an attractive whole, for Stendhal had undeni- 
_ ably some little mud in his composition. Pro- 
fessor Green’s intuition and human sympathy, 
however, have enabled him both to unify the 
man for us, and to prevent that ‘‘ muddy 
vesture of decay ’’ from obscuring to our eyes 
his brilliant intellect, his poetic capacity, and 
his energy of will tried, as it was, against 
many disadvantages, 
Stendhal’s life is one crowded with figures, 
and a word should be said also of the skill 
and care bestowed upon these. 


Studies in Metaphysical Poetry. By Theodore 
Spencer and Mark van Doren. (Columbia 
University Press: Oxford University Press. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


HE bulk of this book is.a Bibliography of 
Studies in Metaphysical Poetry, 1912-1938, 
drawn up by Mr. Theodore Spencer with the 
assistance of Mrs. Evelyn Orr. The Biblio- 
graphy is the more useful that it includes 
articles in periodicals as well as books. A list 
of General Studies is followed by an alphabet 
of authors. Donne, naturally, fills by far the 
“cigs number of pages. Mr. Spencer, in 
is interesting introductory essay, ‘ Recent 
Scholarship in Metaphysical Poetry,’ is com- 
pelled to devote much space to Donne and 
winds up with the remark: ‘“‘ I wonder if, for 
our generation at least, the study of Donne 
has not now reached a kind of saturation 
powell Mr. Mark van Doren’s ‘ Seventeenth- 
entury Poets and Twentieth-Century Critics’ 
deals chiefly with Mr. T. S, Eliot as the critic, 
and with wit chiefly as the characteristic of 
the “ metaphysical t’’—by which he 
declares that he himself means nothing more 
or less than ‘‘ Seventeenth-century poet.’’ A 
good remark which offers a key to much 
modern criticism as well as modern poetry is: 
“The contemporary poet is not allowed to 
forget that his art is difficult.” 


Jane Austen and Bath. 
Leigh. (London: 
tyne and Co. Is.). 

[HIS chatty booklet follows on the author’s 

‘ Jane Austen and Steventon.’ It offers 
not much—but yet a little—that will be new 
to readers of the several books on Jane Austen 
compiled by her kinsmen. Bath, within 
quite recent years, has lost features with 
which Jane Austen must have been familiar; 
nevertheless, the main things are still there. 


By Emma Austen- 
Spottiswoode, Ballan- 





It is curious that some of these, and 
the Abbey, receive no mention from her, 
map of Bath as end-papers, dated 
enables one to follow Jane herself | 
characters in her novels about its streets, 
some reason she did not like the place, ¥ 
to live there with reluctance, and was} 
to come away. Yet its beauty is undeni 
Perhaps the climate—too soft and warm— 
agreed with her. She loved walking:” 
tainly Bath is no very favourable locality 
that enjoyment. ; 
The book is full of such anecdotes ag 
available. Jane’s shadowy love affairs, wh 
can fill no more than a paragraph apiece,, 
within this period. The most exeil 
chapter is that narrating the accusation ¢ 
theft of lace brought against her aunt, 3 
Leigh-Perrot, who, aler some months” 
imprisonment, was tried at the assize 
Taunton and acquitted; her portrait is 
—not that of a lady one could suppose gu 
of such an action. Cassandra and Jame 
Austen were offered by their mother as com 
pany for their aunt in prison. age 
There are several illustrations—ports 
and views of Bath; pedigrees; verses by J 
Austen’s mother, and a full chronology” 
1797-1806, the years with which the book 
concerned. i” 


Proressors ©. K. Hyder and W. D. P. 
of the University of Kansas, have sent 
word that they are completing a concorda 
to the poetry of Oliver Goldsmith. 
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